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Weather-Wisdom. 


THERE is a tradition among country people that the wild 
creatures, birds and animals, can, to a certain extent, fore- 
cast the weather ; that the appearance of certain birds in the 
spring means an end of winter, or that their failure to take 
their departure in the fall signifies that an open winter is to 
follow. It is thought that the muskrats build large houses 
if the winter is to be severe, and that they begin them early 
if cold weather is to set in early. Pliny taught that the 
honey-bee had the gift of fore-knowing wind and rain, and 
that it would not leave its hive in the morning unless the day 
was going to be fair. But the truth about the bee is that 
she knows wind and rain when she sees them and feels 
them, and not till then. If the morning is fair she goes 
forth, no matter what the day is likely to be. When a 


thunder-storm is near, the bees come flocking back to the - 


hive, but no sooner than the children, at play in the fields, 
or on their way from school, come hurrying in. 

In those parts of the earth, subject to tornadoes and hur- 
ricanes, it is probable that the larger animals get some hint 
of the coming danger some hours before their more intel- 
ligent neighbors, doubtless through their more acute sense 
of smell ; but in our latitude I am convinced that the birds 
and beasts are as little able to foretell a coming change of 
any kind as I am, and that they are as little able to forecast 
a mild orasevere winter. They are like the hive bees : their 
conduct is determined by the weather as it now is, not by 
what it is going to be to-morrow. I have seen the more deli- 
cate warblers and thrushes in the spring overtaken by such 
a stress of weather—cold and snow—that they were obliged 
to take refuge in barns and houses. An early and severe 
frost in October will set the muskrats hurriedly at work 
building their houses. If the water is high, they will build 
high ; if low, they will build low. Animals that ‘hole up’ on 
the approach of winter—like the chipmonk, the woodchuck 
and the bear—retire into their dens when the weather drives 
them there ; and if the winter is open, the chipmunk at least 
comes forth again, as the day favors. This season, several 
birds that usually leave us in November—like the bluebird, 
the robin, the high-hole, the song-sparrow—have been with 
us all winter thus far. But those who predicted a mild win- 
ter from the presence of robins and blue-birds on New 
Year’s Day will probably be more cautious next time. The 
late fall and the early winter were so mild that the birds 
were evidently deceived and tempted to hold on beyond 
their usual time. And now when the rigors of a severe 
winter are full upon us the birds are in desperate straits. 

Last year, the last day of December was very warm. The 
bees were out of the hive, and there was no frost in the air 
or in the ground. I was walking in the woods, when, as I 
paused in the shade of a hemlock-tree, I heard a sound pro- 
ceed from beneath the wet leaves on the ground but a few 
feet from me that suggested a frog. Following it cautiously 
up, I at last determined upon the exact spot from whence 
the sound issued. Lifting up the thick layer of leaves, there 
sat a frog—the wood-frog, one of the first to appear in the 
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marshes in spring, and which I have elsewhere called the 
‘ clucking frog ’—in a little excavation in the surface of the 
leaf-mould. As it sat there, the top of its back was level 
with the surface of the ground. This, then, was its hiber- 
naculum ; here it was prepared to pass the winter, with only 
a coverlid of wet matted leaves between it and zero weather. 
Forthwith I set up as a prophet of warm weather, and among 
other things predicted a failure of the ice-crop on the river ; 
which, indeed, others, who had not heard frogs croak on the 
31st of December, had also begun to predict. Surely, I 
thought, this frog knows what it is about ; here is the wis- 
dom of nature ; it would have gone deeper into the ground 
than that if a severe winter were approaching ; so I was not 
anxious about my coal-bin, nor disturbed by longings for 
Florida. But what a winter followed—the winter of 1885, 
when the Hudson became coated with ice nearly two feet 
thick, and when March was as cold as January! I thought 
of my frog under the hemlock and wondered how it was 
faring. So one day thelatter part of March, when the snow 
was gone, and there was a feeling of spring in the air, I 
turned aside in my walk to investigate it. The matted 
leaves were still frozen hard, but I succeeded in lifting them 
up and exposing the frog. There it sat, as fresh and un- 
scathed as in the fall. The ground beneath and all about it 
was still frozen like a rock, but apparently it had some means 
of its own of resisting the frost. It winked and bowed its 
head when I touched it, but did not seem inclined to leave 
its retreat. Some days later, after the frost was nearly all 
out of the ground, I passed that way, and found my frog 
had come out of its seclusion and was resting amid the dry 
leaves. There was not much jump in it yet, but its color 
was growing lighter. A few more warm days, and its fel- 
lows, and doubtless itself too, were croaking and gambolling 
in the marshes. 

This incident convinced me of two things—namely, that 
frogs know no more about the coming weather than we do, 
and that they do not retreat as deep into the ground to pass 
the winter as has been supposed. 

JouNn BuRROUGHS. 





Reviews 
‘Three Years of Arctic Service.” * 

DRESSED in navy-blue and silver, with its name stamped 
on the red and black flag of the Signal Service, emblazoned 
with compass surrounded with icicles yet with needle point- 
ing due north, the record of the Lady Franklin Bay expedi- 
tion of 1881-4 comes to us in befitting costume. In dedi- 
cation, simple, eloquent, touching, the survivor speaks thus 
of his comrades :—‘ Their loyalty and discipline in all the 
dark days ensured that this record of their services should 
be given to the world.” That record, in brief, is of ‘ the at- 
tainment of the farthest north.’ After three centuries of - 
British supremacy, Lieutenant Lockwood and Sergeant 
Brainerd ‘beat the record,’ and set the stars and stripes 
four miles nearer the goal! In the race of the torch-bearers 
of civilization, the Americans still Jead. Yet Brainerd is 
still a sergeant earning month’s wages by hard work, the 
back pay of the living is withheld, and pensions to widows 
of the dead are still unpaid. Which is the harder, to go to 
the polar regions, or to return ? 

Cesar’s swimming to land with his manuscript in his 
mouth is outdone by our army Lieutenant, who, amid such 
rigors as he narrates, preserved photographs, instruments 
and papers. The story of the carrying and return of a bor- 
rowed pendulum ought to be handed down to our youth in 
reading books. It may well replace unsubstantiated legends 
which teach ethics. Despite all the disagreements, outbursts 
of irritation, and even of sporadic cases of insubordination, 
the degree of discipline maintained was marvellous. When 
one remembers the gloomy prophecies and cock-sure asser- 





* Three Years of Arctic Service. By Adolphus W. Greely, U. S. A. 2 vols. Illus- 
trated. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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tions of the British press during the fitting out of the relief 
squadron, one’s patriotic pride riseshigh. Marvellous, too, 
seem the powers of the human body, and especially of the 
American physique, in view of the hardships borne and 
overborne. Until left to starvation, by the loss of the Pro- 
teus, and the return of the provision ship without landing 
supplies, all went well. Not so much as a finger-joint was 
lost by any of the party. Our latest Xenophon led his 
Greeks in masterly retreat'to meet the ships, in safety, and 
with food, instruments and records. He accomplished fully 
the purpose for which he was sent. Whether meant or not 
—the sermon is not preaclied in words, but the thought and 
demonstration are there—the book is a temperance argu- 
ment. The ideal party yet to beat even Lockwood's record, 
and perhaps to win the Pole, will consist of hardy young 
men, with good teeth, who donot chew, or drink, or smoke. 
Alcohol induces, if it does not actually produce, scurvy. 
Tobacco increases thirst. It seems proved, too, that 
woolens are superior to skins for warmth and comfort. It is 
probable that food is not altogether absent from the Pole, 
and that flesh or hoof, claw or flipper can be obtained there, 
though not in ‘ paying quantities.’ Nevertheless, though a 
Boston savant has written a book to show that the North 
Pole is the original seat of Paradise and of the genesis of 
ife, this Paradise Lost has not yet become Paradise Re- 
gained. 

In this modern knight-errantry, not of chivalry but of 
science, Major Greely is still an undaunted believer. He 
says :—‘ Geodesy, meteorology and magnetism may not 
profit as fully as sanguine advocates anticipated. Be that 
as it may, the work of the International Polar Commission 
will live in history as a great one, if only as an epoch of 
modern civilization marked by the union of eleven great 
nations in planning and executing, for strictly scientific pur- 
poses, so extensive and dangerous a work.’ Of the seven 
hundred men employed in this service, not one was lost, 
until the neglect or poltroonery of certaim persons sent to 
relieve one of the American parties caused the death of 
twenty heroes. In one hundred and seven years, Holiand 
alone fitted out over fourteen thousand ships for the Green- 
land whale-fisheries, only four percentum of which were lost. 
In this time they gathered from the seas oil and bone to the 
value of fifty-five million dollars. The wealth harvested by 
the Dutch in Davis Straits within sixty years amounted to 
nearly thirteen million dollars. Verily the polar regions 
seem salubrious and auriferous. In the face of such facts, 
and with the latent possibilities fascinating men who love 
“the danger’s self to lure alone,’ the Pole will still be mag- 
netic. While the primal command, ‘Replenish the earth 
and subdue it,’ and the luring words of the prophet, ‘ Con- 
cerning the work of My hands, command ye Me,’ are read, 
brave men will not cease to yield to Arctic ambition, to con- 
quer knowledge in the face of death, and to solve exasperat- 
ing mysteries. This is the lesson which Major Greely’s 
narrative seems toenforce. He tells us to read between the 
lines. Others may scan a different rendering, but this is 
what we read—Excelsior. The author’s final words are :— 
‘I trust that posterity may never mourn the decadence of 
that indomitable American spirit which in this generation 
fought out to its bitter end its great Civil War, and made it 
seem an easy thing in time of peace to penetrate the heart 
of Africa, to perish in the Lena Delta, to die at Sabine, or to 
attain the Farthest North.’ 

The story, in outline, of the Greely party has already 
been told in the newspapers, albeit embellished with exagge- 
rations and falsehoods. With singular faithfulness to truth, 
the commander here sets out in cold print the incidents of 
work and suffering, whether agreeable or disagreeable. He 
does not spare himself, acknowledging freely his own per- 
sonal infirmities. He does not conceal truth with the so- 
called ‘ mantle of charity.’ He repeats the tactics of the 
He fights fire by 
He combats the stern horrors of gossip, in which truth 


prairie hunter when beleaguered by flame. 
fire. 
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and falsehood are mingled, by records from his diary given 
without comment. Cold, hunger, starvation and darkness for 
nine months in a filthy hut, made tragedy enough, without 
the embellishments of rhetoric. By underrating rather than 
enlarging upon the facts, Major Greely has produced a rec- 
ord of absorbing interest apart from its high scientific 
value. It seemed hard to believe, on finishing it, that we 
had read through two volumes octavo. It remains to add 
that maps, plans, illustrations in abundance, full-page en- 
gravings from photographs, and all the belongings of a good 
book in the way of notes, appendices, glossary, index, print, 
paper and binding combine to make us grateful to both 
author and publisher for a typical American book. 





Maine’s “‘ Popular Government.’’ * 

Sir Henry Maine's reputation will draw attention to his 
volume of essays on the nature of progress and democracy, 
but many will read them with a feeling of disappointment. 
The attitude of the author is one of discouragement and 
want of hope ; for he sees little of promise in democracy, 
and finds the idea of progress to be mainly one of delusion. 
He claims to write with scientific calmness and insight, and 
expresses distrust of the sentimentalism of Rousseau and 
the hope of those who are democrats by conviction. He 
holds that the republican form of government, judged by 
the light of history, is the least likely of any to be success- 
ful. That judgment shows the limitation of his point of 
view, for history cannot settle all the problems of the present 
and the future. Something must be trusted to reason as 
well as to experience, and something, also, must be trusted 
to the impulse for popular liberty. In fact, Sir Henry is 
controlled in his opinions far too much by his historic studies, 
and by his conviction that the future must reproduce the 
past. Heallows little to the creative activity of human cult- 
ure, which works out new systems of culture, social action 
and government. He deprecates the rising tide of demo- 
cratic impulse, and can find little good in the motives which 
lead to it, or in the conclusions it works out in the form of 
popular and representative government. 

His judgments are often curiously wanting in solidity and 
historic force; as, for instance, when he says that ‘the 
chief democratic right is the right to censure superiors ; 
public opinion, which means censure as well as praise, is the 
motive force of democratic societies.’ His dislike of popu- 
lar government is seen in the assertion, that as the electoral 
basis is widened, the tendency ‘is towards a dead level of 
commonplace opinion.’ His dislike of democracies is sum- 
med up in this statement about the United States : * There 
has hardly ever before been a community in which the weak 
have been pushed so pitilessly to the wall, in which those 
who succeeded have so uniformly been the strong, and in 
which in so short a time there has arisen so great an in- 
equality of private fortune and domestic luxury. And at the 
same time, there has never been a country in which, on the 
whole, the persons distanced in the race have suffered so 
little from their ill-success.’ This is quite equal to the 
opinon pronounced on the United States by Matthew 
Arnold before he had been to this country, and it is abouc 
as near to the truth. In what way men are pitilessly pushed 
to the wall here Sir Henry Maine does not tell us, and we 
do not know of any facts on which such a conclusion could 
be based. Unwarranted as this conclusion is, it is not more 
so than another, where the author says, that ‘ the progress of 
mankind has hitherto been affected by the rise and fall of 
aristocracies, by the formation of one aristocracy within 
another, or by the succession of one aristocracy to another.’ 
Though we have great respect for Sir Henry Maine as a his- 
torian, yet we suspect that this judgment is too much biassed 
by tradition and habit, and that it does not rest on a per- 
fectly independent inquiry iuto the facts. It is well, with- 





* Popular Government. Four Essays. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. $2.75. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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out doubt, that popular government should be subjected to 
the severest criticism, lest it run into error and excess; but 
it should be credited with whatever of truth and advantage 
there are in it. In this volume the author occupies the atti- 
tude of a reactionary, and of one who thinks the drift of the 
time in the wrong direction. The book will serve a good pur- 
pose if it makes the leaders of political activity cautious and 
thoughtful ; but it can be only injurious in so far as it les- 
sens faith in the people and in popular government. We 
yet believe in progress and in the ballot, spite of all that Sir 
Henry Maine can say against them. 





George Herbert and Izaak Walton.* 

To those who want to know ‘ just how’ antiquity looked, 
who desire to penetrate its heart of hearts and search out 
its deep secrets, or who long to understand the mechanism 
of its primum mobile, there is nothing like availing oneself 
of some one of the infallible processes of these times by 
which antiquity is absolutely reproduced even to the wrinkle 
on its nose, the rent in its farthingale, or the beauty-spot on 
its cheek. In the world of books this reproduction is 
admirably aided by the numerous photographic helps through 
which a page of Shakspeare, for instance (as in the Griggs- 
Furnivall reprints), is perfectly revived, with all its time- 
stains and erasures, dog-leaves and crotchety orthography : 
so perfectly, indeed, that you rub your eyes and wonder if 
you have not the coveted quarto itself, x proprid persona, 
before your very eyes. Thusitis in many respects with the 
famous series of Arber reprints: thus it is with the two 
charming volumes, in Renaissance binding and time-yellow- 
ed paper, exactly imitated, before us. 

George Herbert—‘ Holy George Herbert,’—as everybody 
knows, was a brother of the celebrated Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, the philosopher, the father of English deism, the 
vivacious autobiographist, and the pithy biographer of Henry 
VIII. He is one of the best known of English religious 
poets who ‘enjoved his genteel humour for clothes’ at the 
court of James VI. ona salary of £120 perannum. Marked 
as his works are by grotesque conceits, puns, metrical mon- 
strosities, ingenuities and, it may be added, infelicities of all 
kinds, they breathe—especially ‘The Temple’ (1)—such a 
spirit of tender devotion and quaintness, such an ‘ other- 
worldliness’ and transparent sincerity, such a beautiful 
temper and sweetness, that Herbert deserves to rank with 
Keble as the twin star of high, devout, contemplative Chris- 
tian poetry in the narrow circle of English devotional poets. 
Coleridge had edited his works in 1846, Gilfillan in 1853, 
Willmott in 1854, Prof. Nicol in 1863; and the Rev. Dr. 
A. B. Grosart edited the Aldine edition lateron. But none 
of these reproduced so perfectly as the edition of 1885 the 
charm and daintiness of the original, a single copy of which 
survived, from which Dr. Grosart was allowed by its owner 
(Henry Huth) to give us this edition. Izaak Walton gave 
us the story of the poet’s life at Bemerton, after his sudden 
marriage with Jane Danvers, and with it one of the most ex- 
quisite pieces of literary biography in the English language. 
There is a pretty story how some of his parishioners ‘ let their 
plow rest when Mr. Herbert's saints-bell rung to praise, that 
they might also offer their devotions to God with him ;’ 
and his devotion to music and the prayer-book (which he 
poetically and happily expounded) was second only to his 
love of God and man. 

Of Izaak Walton nothing can be said that has not been said 
a hundred times. ‘ All that hate contentions, and love 
guietnesse, and vertue, and Angling ’—in the immortal closing 
words of ‘ The Complete Angler’ (2)—know this prince of 
meditative fishermen, a St. Peter who angles no less for men 
than for fish in the sweet humility, the gentleness, the 
humor and the poetry of his melodious dialogue. Is it 
Plato and the poets gone a-fishing and dropping wit and wis- 





* 1, The Temple: Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. By George Herbert. 
2. — Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton, Each so cts. New York: Baker & 
aylor, 
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dom by the way? ‘I have been at many costly Dinners 
that have not afforded me half this content.’ If there is an 
antidote to the odium piscatorium or the other odium (theolog- 
tcum), here it may be found in this peaceful book that bab- 
bles of green fields and pleasant streams, of poetry and 
literature, of blue skies and rod and tackle. The author 
hooks: not only the fish ‘but the fisherman, and holds him 
with the ‘ glittering eye’ of most musical talk on themes 
both high and low. All lovers of these sweet old lavender- 
smelling times will be grateful for the possession of such 
Jac-similes as ‘ The Temple’ and ‘ The Complete Angler.’ 





Goethe at Concord.* 

A PART only of the lectures given before the Concord 
School of Philosophy last summer have been put into the 
volume now edited by F. B. Sanborn. Dr. Soldan’s lecture 
on Goethe's relation to Kant and Spinoza in philosophy, 
Prof. Hewett’s on Goethe at Weimar and Mr. C. W. Ernst’s 
on the style of Goethe have not been reproduced. The 
volume is one of much interest and value, however, and is a 
lopefyl indication of the interest Goethe is exciting in this 
country. Thesurvey of the great master is somewhat super- 
ficial, and not equal as a whole to that which can be had 
from Grimm or Lewes; but it is marked throughout by 
reverence and a wholesome appreciation. In some of the 
papers the criticism is most important and suggestive, as in 
Mr. Partridge’s estimate of Goethe as a playwright. Again 
it is marked by a superficial and inadequate treatment, that 
scarcely touches the real subject in hand, as in Mr. San- 
born’s account of Goethe's relations to English literature. 
The opportunity was given Mr. Sanborn by his subject to 
do something really worthy, but he threw it away on a 
number of commonplace remarks, The treatment of 
Goethe’s women and children by Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney 
and Mrs. Sherman is good and full of food for thought. 
Mrs. Howe is less happy as a critic than in some of her 
thoughtful and brilliant papers concerning the true purposes 
of society and philosophy. The paper by Professor Harris, 
on Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ is in his usual vein of profound and 
philosophic interpretation. Wecannot always feel sure that 
what he finds in Goethe, or any other artistic genius of like 
order, is what the master put into his work ; but what Prof. 
Harris puts in is always important in itself and worthy of 
attention. It is a serious objection to a good part of these 
essays, that they are written from the point of view of a 
special philosophy, and that they have not the universality 
of view which was Goethe’s own. In the whole volume this 
defect is corrected, for the speakers were many and wholly 
untrammelled in expressing individual opinions. The sig- 
nificance of Goethe’s genius lies in the breadth of his interest 
in culture, and in the fact that he touched human nature at 
all points. Herein is his value to us as Americans, that he 
was insatiable in his thirst for knowledge, and that he 
looked into all cultures and philosophies. He; saw the life 
of man from every side, and he believed in that freedom 
which is essential to any true individual activity. 





A Californian in Sweden. + 

SwEDEN is a country of which we have only occasionally 
an Arctic glimmer. Far up in the hyperborean North, re- 
puted inhospitable, off the ‘ beaten track,’ of doubtful lati- 
tude and longitude in the mind of the ungeographical tourist, 
the books about it in English are about as few in number as 
the peas in a pod. Everybody knows Miss Bremer’s novels 
(which read so delightfully in their native Swedish), and per- 
haps it is from these more than from any other source that 
our general knowledge (or ignorance) of Sweden proceeds. 
But who has read Hans Andersen’s ‘I Sverige,’ or Laing’s 
book on Sweden, or the books (few and far between) in the 





* The Life and Genius of Goethe. Lectures at the Concord School of Philosophy. 
Edited by F. B. Sanborn. . Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
on ‘em og of Travel in Northern Europe. By C. A. Sumner. New York: A. J. 
raham. 
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Continental languages on this Ultima Thule of the much- 


maligned north? Most tourists indeed skim along the Nor- 
wegian coast to the North Cape, and after one flash of the 
aurora borealis, forthwith they are back at their Paris or 
their Berlin, never dreaming of the beautiful land beyond 
the dim Norwegian tarns and the unshining Norwegian 
mountains—Sweden the picturesque, with its dazzlement of 
clustered lakes, its great Finland fjords, its superb capital, 
its wonderful canal scenery, its gay, generous and cultured 
people. 

Mr. C. A. Sumner, it seems—an outspoken Californian, 
of atemperament that one might designate as naive—was 
not one of these. He sets out from distant San Francisco 
like a doughty Greatheart determined to conquer and be 
conquered, wife and bairn along, ‘man and mouse’ pleased 
to death with everything they see. Arrived at Gothenburg 
in Sweden after a charming journey by sea from London, 
the happy Californians disembark and ‘do’ the town in- 
stanter—not hastily or desultorily, as the average American 
does, but completely and conscientiously, with a bright 
optimistic smile which is truly engaging, a freedom from 
prejudice, an aptitude for seeing the sunny side, an absence 
of denunciation, an appreciative admiration which should 
be a lesson and an example for ill-tempered ‘ States ’-men 
of this Union. They go everywhere, are delighted with 
everything, carry on long conversations with the aborigines, 
and elicit all manner of useful information about wages, 
house-rent, agricultural affairs, poor-houses, taxes, customs 
and superstitions. Itis astonishing, indeed, how much they 
learn, how readily they learn it, and how pleasantly it is 
told. Though the book is miserably printed and is packed 
with queer pictures of * Rab and his friends’ sprinkled hel- 
ter-skelter through its pages, we have found it extremely 
entertaining, reviving as it does our own dormant recollec- 
tions of a tour in Sweden, and touching them up with many 
a kindling half-light. Everywhere our travellers announce 
themselves as Californians ; everywhere the announcement 
is greeted with wonder: so far—so far! ‘California in 
Sweden’ the book might well be called; and that the 
author has Yankee blood under his nails one may gather 
from the inquisitorial (though not offensive) tone of his 
‘Notes.’ The style is informal and pleasing. It is a pleas- 
ure to ‘come across’ so thoroughly genial a traveller after 
the pensive or the pessimistic pilgrims with which one is 
continually beset in these busy days. 





** Railroad Transportation.” * 

THis is an interesting, because an international, study of 
‘an important subject. Prof. Hadley spends no time in ad- 
miration of American bigness, but in the true spirit of an- 
alysis he takes up the facts presented—facts illustrating the 
development of the railroad system the world over—and 
points out the reasons and the results of this vast devel- 
opment, not only in the United States but throughout 
the world. The growth of our own internal commerce, 
railroad ownership and railroad speculation, the theory and 
the practice of railroad competition, railroad charges, dis- 
criminations and legislation, are treated in separate chapters, 
dealing mainly with the condition of transportation in our 
own country. Separate papers are given to the railroad sys- 
tems of England, France, Italy and Central Europe, and a 
very interesting summary of experience in state management 
is given. The French railroad literature, which is especially 
systematic and valuable, has been freely used in Prof. Had- 
ley’s researches ; and he gives a most intelligent and trust- 
worthy account of the whole subject. A keynote of his dis- 
cussions we must find room to indicate. It is that the 
modern railroad, instead of remaining what it was at first— 
the servant of the community—is now to a growing degree 
its master. ‘ Transportation has not merely become impor- 





“pa Railroad ‘Transportation ‘By mais T. Hadley. $1.50. {New! York: G. P- 
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_tant in itself: it has become a controlling factor, which 


gives shape to each man’s private business, and to the public 
policy of every civilized nation.” Nothing in the volume is 
more interesting than the account of French experience in 
the state control of railroads—of the clear perception on the 
part of their government of the possibilities of the system, 
and the national control under which they have managed to 
guide its development to-day. The building of a parallel 
tailroad like that which has lessened the value of the New 
York Central would never have been possible in France. 
What the advantages are, and what the disadvantages, of 
the French system of intelligent control, as contrasted with 
the /aissez-faire system in vogue with us—a system which 
has enabled one American family to accumulate hundreds of 
millions of dollars in a few decades,—this is an important 
question, and one that we have never seen better discussed 
than in Prof. Hadley’s book. 





Recent Fiction 

CounT LEO TOLSTOi's historical novel, ‘War and Peace,’ 
translated into French by a Russian lady and from the French 
by Clara Bell (Gottsberger) deals with the Napoleonic wars, and 
so has brilliant material ; and it opens brilliantly. The reader's 
eye delights in pages full of conversation and sbort paragraphs 
that glitter with incident, social if not always national. The 
story amuses and ioterests, being full ot episodes with no special 
bearing on the plot, even before any of the great battles and 
campaigns wheel in among the by-play. It must be confessed 
that the amount of by-play seems out of proportion, that the 
great number of characters becomes coniusing, and that the 
whole is a little tedious. One is amused and interested by fits 
and starts, but there is never a chapter which gives a single, 
distinct, forcible impression, as chapters dealing with such 
momentous events ought to give. The general impression is 
social rather than historical or political, and when the reader at 
the end of the second volume finds that all he has read is only 
Part I. of the entire novel, the prospect of two more volumes is 
not entirely alluring. ‘A Barren Title,” by T. W. Speight 
(Harper’s Handy Series), is more entertaining than the average 
story intended merely for amusement. It opens exceedingly 
well, and is original throughout, till we strike the poor device of 
one young lady passing for another, and come finally upon the 
perennial rescue from fire, and an ending quite at variance with 
one’s expectations atthe beginning. But it is on the whole very 
cleverly told.The story entitled ‘A Girton Girl,’ by Mrs. 
Annie Edwards (Franklin Square Library), is not about a Girton 
girl after all, but about a young lady whose dream for years was 
Girton, but who proved herself, in the author’s words, ‘a very 
woman after all;’ a ‘ very woman’ being still in the estimation 
of many the woman who doesn’t want to goto college. The 
story is written with skill. 








THE mere story of ‘ Without Blemish,’ by Mrs. Walworth 
(Cassell), is so hackneyed in its plot of two children exchanged at 
a home for toundlings, that the reader hardly becomes interested, 
especially as one sees through the flimsy attempt at a plot from 
the very first chapters. It reminds one, as a novel, of some- 
thing in the old-fashioned line of ‘Ida May’ and other tales 
whose general scope has long been abandoned by the enterpris- 
ing story-teller. Mrs. Walworth, however, has not intended her 
book for amusement, as she has written it with the purpose of 
showing that the education and help which the negro is sorely 
in need of should come from the Southerners themselves, and 
from the younger Southerners ; since the older Southern men 
are too sore to grapple with the problem impartially, while 
the Northerners are too ignorant of all the conditions. Even its 
purpose, however, hardly redeems the story, which does not add 
any very new suggestions or theories, and is not spirited enough 
to attract as much attention to its purpose as did Mrs. Wal- 
worth’s earlier effort, ‘The Bar Sinister.’———‘ How it all came 
Round ’ by L. T. Meade (Phillips & Hunt), is a rather prettily 
told story, but one too full of the conventional burning of letters, 
perfectly absurd and unnecessary secrets, and immense self-sac- 
rifices made apparently for the benefit of a stricken author at a 
loss for a plot though gifted with grace ot style, to be wholly 
pleasing to the American readers who have learned to believe a 

ood deal, it not entirely, in Mr. Howells’s theories ot fiction 
Cad upon ordinary incident.——‘ Lester’s Secret’ (Harper's 
Handy Series) is another illustration of the singular skill of Ma 
Cecil Hay in sustaining the interest of a very long story wi 
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what seem the usual methods of mystery and a goodly amount of 
sensatic But in this, as in her other work, there is a grace and 
care tuat transforms hackneyed material into a lengthy tale that 
will have many readers.——‘ Jacob Schuyler’s Millions’ (Ap- 
pleton), though not of the type that Mr. Howells would recom- 
mend fora strict adherence to probable facts, is a pleasantly 
readable story for people who still like mysterious lost wills, 
brigands, burglars, manuscripts rolled up in the head of a 
cane, secret panels in the fireplaces, etc., with a lovers’ mis- 
understanding not too fatal to the wedding in the last chapter. 





THE AUTHOR ot ‘ Foiled’ (Chicago : Clark & Longley) states 
in his pretace that his book was written with the same motives 
that actuated Victor Hugo in writing ‘Les Misérables ’—viz. 
‘to clear up and combat prejudices in France, England, and the 
whole world.’ This is a noble and praiseworthy effort, but the 
motive being the same, we think the reader will derive more 
er and profit trom ‘ Les Misérables.'——‘ A Fatal Resem- 

lance,’ by Edward Ellerton (New York: F. P. Lennon), out- 
Isaacs ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ in its remarkable foundation upon Oriental 
peculiarities. Two cousins of the same name cannot be identi- 
fied in womanhood till a conjuror pours some essence on the 
wrist of one, which brings out ‘ E. FE.’ in vivid letters on the tair 
skin ; the letters having been imprinted there by means ot the 
same essence in the girl’s babyhood. Of course there are pages 
upon pages before the right essence is found. ‘Wakulla,’ by 
Kirk Munroe (Harper’s Young People Series), in spite of a name 
sugyesting the aurora borealis and all sorts of extremely northern 
and Scandinavian legends, deals in reality with quite different 
material, being an entertaining story for young people with its 
scene Jaid in Florida. It is tull of spirited adventure with alliga- 
tors, underground rivers, pine woods on fire and ships in flames ; 
but is a thoroughly healthful story nevertheless, since it deals 
only with the unusual, and not with the impossible, and its tone 
is that which the Harpers are careful to secure for all their pub- 
lications for the young. 








Minor Notices 

To people mathematically inclined, who are fond of odd style 
and odd illustrations, and who like to travel so many (Gordian) 
knots an hour, Mr. Lewis Carroll’s new ‘ wonderland '—‘ A 
Tangled Tale’ (Macmillan)—will prove a delighttul treat. The 
first glimpse into its chapters—conveniently and appropriately 
designated ‘ knots '"—leaves one with the feeling that this is ab- 
solute foolishness. Glimpse No. 2 leaves one with a dawning 
sense of clearness, like the first chapter of Genesis: things 
emerge ; they take form, shape, color; a sentence here and 
there appears coherent ; the talk is no longer twaddle or unin- 
telligible nonsense, as it appeared at first; light percolates 
through here and there, and the darkness little by little vanishes 
in so charming a manner that one is left ‘ high and dry’ in the 
wonderland of conjecture, no longer insulted or provoked, but 
simply perplexed and meditative. The book is made up of as 
many knots as one has fingers, each knot dextrously twined 
and ‘tangled’ out of mathematical questions—in arithmetic, 
algebra, or geometry, as the case may be. The mystification is 
so well managed, the problem is so adroitly beclouded, that at 


first trying to solve it is like trying to solve the geometry of a . 


dissolving dream, the mathematics of an ever-changing cloud. 
The elusive proportions escape one, the algebraic formule melt 
into mists, the effort to sum up quotients is like trying to count 
the spangles on moonlit water in motion. But the quotient 
comes ! . 





UOTATION-BOOKS have their uses. As Thomas W. Hand- 
ford remarks in the pertace to his ‘Two Thousand and Ten 
Choice Quotations in Poetry and Prose’ (Belford, Clarke & Co.) 
the clergyman, the editor, the orator and the writer in autograph 
albums have all been considered in his compilation. His aim 
has been to present a collection of thoughts for every month 
and every day in the year. He recommends that ten minutes 
every morning should be spent in the perusal of the quotations 
appointed for the.day, after the manner of religious devotees. 
He has taken pains to present to his readers a collection of 
aphorisms and extracts of a profound and significant character. 
No reader who begins the day with Emerson and Ruskin in 
small doses can indulge in frivolity during the day without teel- 
ing that he has fallen off both intellectually and morally. The 
best authors of England, modern Europe and America, together 
with some of the finer minds of antiquity, have contributed to the 
formation ot this treasury of quotations. Comedy is rigidly ex- 


cluded trom the book. The wit and humor of the world have no 
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place in it, and this one-sidedness will prevent its taking a place 
in the front rank of this class of compilations ; for morality and 
knowledge of the world are as often tound at home in dressing- 
gown and slippers as in full professional panoply. A little 
Rabelais and not quite so mel David Swing would have im- 
parted a normal balance to the contents of the book. Utilitarian- 
ism and truism have not always been avoided by the compiler. 


M. M. BALLou’s ‘ Edge-Tools of Speech’ (Ticknor & Co.) 
shows a broader culture and a wider range of thought and sub- 
ject. He has classitied his quotations alphabetically under the 
head of subjects atter the fashion of a glossary (‘ Ability,’ 
‘ Absence,’ etc.), and has collected the most tamous literary or 
historical sayings bearing on each subject. Every side ot the 
subjects finds an application and illustration in one quotation or 
another. Thus the word ‘ability’ is made the text of wise utter- 
ances from Napoleon I., Dr. Johnson, Wendell Phillips, Longfel- 
low, Maclaren, Gail Hamilton, Froude, Beaconsfield, Zoroaster, 
Schopenhauer, La Rochefoucauld, Matthew Wren, Gibbon and 
Aristotle. Here we have ability treated trom the different stand- 
points of the military leader, the American man and woman of 
letters, the French wit, the German philosopher, the English 
statesman and historian, and the great minds of antiquity. A 
man of the world should look at a subject from all sides, even 
though his immediate intellectual activity be impeded by his 
catholicity of thought. Mr. Ballou’s book is on a higher plane 
of experience than Mr, Handford’s, and appeals to a different 
audience. Its title isa happy one. A satirical quotation is apt 
to attract and hold popular attention where words full of humane 
spirit are received with doubtful silence. The tendency of 
aphorism is towards exposing the foibles of human nature which 
are so old and yet so very new. 








Magazine Notes 


ANOTHER Free Parliament! This time it is 7The Forum, 
which promises to be as entertaining as the best of them. The 
talk is about serious matter enough, but it is almost all viva- 
cious. Prof.Winchell laysa solid foundation, by his sober article 
on ‘Science and the State’—which may end in lively work if 
those who, for instance, would vote down our City College take 
a hand, by way of reply. E. P. Whipple tells amusing stories _ 
in talking about ‘ Domestic Service,’ though he labors a little in 
telling them, as if secretly oppressed by the painfui aspects of the 
subject ; and Dr. W. A. Hammond discusses with solemnity the 
question how much hair ‘The Coming Man’ will have on his 
head. The other papers are all bright. James Parton writes on 
* Newspapers Gone to Seed,’ and thinks the dailies should exclude 
advertisements. Dr. Heber Newton makes certain characters 
in a dialogue inquire ‘Is Romanism a Baptized Paganism ?’ 
and others answer that it is. The Rev. E. E. Hale tells how 
he was educated, and the Rev. M. A. Savage how he was en- 
lightened. Bishop Coxe wields a trenchant blade against the 
cremators ; and the clerical list is not even yet exhausted, for Dr. 
Howard Crosby (no longer Chancellor, as the cover makes him) 
snaps the whip, at the end, by a crisp paper on the query * Shall 
Our Laws be Enforced?’ So, with a hundred readable pages, 
Mr. Metcalf sends off his new monthly. He has made a strike 
at the outset. 


The New Princeton for March opens with a pleasant paper on 
the poet Gray, by James Russell Lowell. This is followed by an 
article on ‘Contemporary English Ethics’ by Prof. F. L. Patton 
—as brilliant a piece of philosophical writing as we have lately 
seen. ‘The Just Scales,’ by Dr. George Dana Boardman, is 
thoughtful and sound but ethide needlessly sermonlike. ‘ Fed- 
eral Aid in Education ’ is discussed anonymously, and decided to 
be, under careful restrictions, a Pe thing, while the ‘ Blair 
bill’ is ‘a monstrous proposal.’ E. S. Nadal answers the ques- 
tion ‘Do We Require a Diplomatic Service ?’ with an emphatic 
‘Yes.’ J. B. Harrison describes the movement to save Niagara, 
and Prof. Boyesen translates and adapts a Norwegian story 
entitled ‘John Sunde.’ The Criticisms, Notes and Reviews are 
abundant and timely. Zhe New Princeton began vigorously in 
January, and the number before us proves that it means to keep 
on vigorously. It is fully as strong as the tirst. 

Dr. Washington Gladden contributes to Zhe Century an able 
article on ‘ The Strength and Weakness of Socialism,’in which he 
suggests clearly and wisely the golden mean which is to prevent 
the civilization that has gone lame by walking on one leg from 
breaking down entirely by trying to walk only on the other. 
‘ John Toner’s Experiment’ is an admirable short story by Mrs. 
Kernan, picturesque and touching. Mr. Howells’s work is con- 


tinually gaining in depth and interest, because—begging Ms. | ~ 
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Howells’s pardon—he is getting farther and farther away from 
his professed theories and methods. ‘The Minister's Charge’ 
is exhibiting just that quality of sympathy which has been lack- 
ing in much of his work, and bids fair to be a wonderfully good 
illustration of what Mr. Howells ought not to believe in. hapi- 
duction of what every one sees about him is Mr. Howells’s liter- 
ary creed ; insight into what the average man does not see is 
what he is beginning to give us ; and we venture to predict that 
the world will like what he practises better than what he 

reaches. The War paper is on Shiloh, by Gen. Don Carlos 

well, and there are ‘ Reminiscences of Castelar,’ by Alvey A. 
Adee, * Mountaineering in Persia,’ by S. G. W. Benjamin, ‘ Italy 
from a Tricycle, by Mrs. Pennell, and another paper on ‘ Recent 
Architecture in America,’ by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, full of hints 
for those who are still building their castles in Spain. 

The American serial in Lippincott’s, ‘ Taken by Siege,’ is 
rapidly gaining in interest. The English serial tempts us to 
quote a sentence from itself: ‘ Do let us try to talk '"—or write— 
‘about anything in the world for the next few months except 
marrying and giving in marriage.’ Brander: Matthers tells an 
ingenious short story, ‘Perchance to Dream,’ but the story 
would have been just as ingenious without its complications 
with ‘Dear Jones” and the Duchess of Washington Square, 
whose charms are beginning to P Il upon us. W. H. Babcock 
writes of ‘Song-Games and Myth-Dramas at Washington,’ and 
Laurence Hutton of * The American Play,’ which he thinks is 
still to be written. W. H.B. in Monthly Gossip replies spicily 
to Mr. Matthews’s assertion of the literary supremacy of. New 
York. W.H. B. has not avery high opinion of the poetry or 
fiction of New York, but he acknowledges—a Daniel come to 
judgment !—that New York appears well in criticism. A. W. 
R., also in Monthly Gossip, praises Mr, Howells for his courage- 
ous treatment ot the ‘ Indian summer’ of life, which gains some 
charms if it loses others. 


A Little Song. 


LITTLE song I fain would sing, 

Why dost thou elude me so? 
Like a bird upon the wing, 

Sailing high, sailing low, 
Yet forever out of reach, 

Thou dost vex me beyond measure, 
Unallured by prayer or speech, 

Waiting thine own time and pleasure ! 
Well I know thee, tricksy sprite— 

I could call thee by thy name ; 
I have wooed thee day and night, 

Yet thou wilt not own my claim. 
Hark ! thou’rt hovering even now 

In the soft, still air above me— 
Phantasy or dream art thou, 

That my heart’s cry cannot move thee ? 
Little song I never sang, 

Thou art sweeter than the strain 
That through starry mazes rang, 

First-born child of joy and pain. 
I shall sing thee not ; but surely 

From some all-compelling voice 
Swelling high, serenely, purely, 

I shall hear thee and rejoice ! 

Juuia C. R. Dorr. 





The Lounger 

IN CHICKERING HALL on Monday and Tuesday mornings Mr. 
Cable read his new story, ‘ Grande Pointe.’ The whole story was 
read each time. The audience was not large, but it gave the 
reader its closest attention. When he painted in glowing colors 
the beauties of Southern scenes, his hearers longed to take the 
wings of the morning, which were flapping tempestuously in the 
adjoining streets, and fly to the old Acadian settlement in 
Louisiana which he described. As it was, they had to content 
themselves with flying thither in imagination. The story of 
‘Grande Pointe’ is an interesting one, but would be more en- 
pyabe to hear; if not to read, it there were more of the dialect 
n it which Mr. Cable renders so inimitably. 





Mr. CABLE has decided not to introduce songs into his read- 


ings hereafter. His manager tells me that the lecturer was ad- 
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vised by his friends to abandon the practice as undignified, and 
that Mr. Cable regarded the matter in the same light. Perhaps 
Mr. Cable and his friends are right (fancy Dickens or Thackeray 
singing in public !), but if I thought I was never to hear Mr. 
Cable sing his Creole songs again, I should feel very badly. I 
would, however, much rather hear them sung in a drawing-room 
than on the stage. I don’t know when I have enjoyed anything 
more than hearing Mr. Cable sing his songs before a onal com- 
pany in a private house ; but the charm that was all their own 
there was gone when I heard him sing them on the stage at 
Chickering Hall. They want a peculiar atmosphere, metaphori- 
cally speaking, to be heard to advantage, and that atmosphere 
is not the atmosphere ot a large hall. But those who may never 
have the pleasure of hearing Mr. Cable in private may argue 
that they would rather hear him sing even at a disadvantage than 
not at all, for they could at least get the rhythm of the songs 
from him as they could never get it from their own interpreta- 
tion of the printed notes. I don’t think I ever heard anything 
more painful than the interpretation of the Creole songs printed 
in the February Century by a pianist who had never heard them 
sung by Mr. Cable or a Creole. False rhythm changed their 
entire nature ; transforming them trom unique melodies into 
commonplace tunes, 





I CAME UPON Mr. J. W. Harper, Jr., Mr. Fletcher Harper and 
Mr. Roswell Smith in friendly conversation the other day, and 
as I joined them Mr. Smith was telling an anecdote which they 
seemed to enjoy hugely. Hesaid that when he came to New 
York to begin the publication of Scribner’ s Monthly, an old pub- 
lisher took him aside and gave him some bits of friendly advice, 
one of which was, never to be seen talking with a publisher ; the 
objection being that if any one, particularly another publisher, 
should see them thus engaged, he would say at once that they 
were concocting some scheme to bull or bear the book-market. 
Mr. Smith disregarded this advice, apparently ; for a rumor 
to the effect that he and Mr. James R. Osgood were to join forces 
gained wide currency a few years ago. The rumor injured 
neither him nor Mr. Osgood, but it illustrated the old publisher's 
point. 





THE PORTRAIT of Robert Louis Stevenson which appears in 
this month’s Book-Buyer shows him to be in appearance very 
much the sort of a man one might expect from his stories. His 
face is long ; and so are his dark hair and moustache ; and his 
eyes are large and apparently black. It is the face of an imagi- 
native man, of a poet, and I am very grateful to the editor of the 
Book-Buyer for letting me have this glimpse of one of the most 
interesting literary men of the day. The portrait was engraved 
by Johnson from the only photograph of Stevenson extant—one 
taken by an amateur photographer, Sir Percy Shelley, the son of 
the poet. 





Now that the American Opera Company, Limited, has been 
fe aye d organized, and a business meeting of its stockholders 
held, it looks as if the institution were to be a permanent one— 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. Its performances have 
already made a favorable impression, though it would be unjust 
to judge it by the first season's results. Even a second season— 
and a second is assured by contracts already made for dates ex- 
tending to June 20, 1887—would hardly afford a fair test. A 
national school of art is a plant of slow growth, and those who 
wish it well most be patient as well as hopeful. In the case of 
the American Opera, there is reason to believe that the growth, 
whether rapid or slow, will be a normal one—that the plant will 
send down roots into the ground as well as stalks and blossoms 
up into the air. 





The Fine Arts. 


‘‘Costume in England.’’* 

Tuis excellent work was especially destined by the author 
to fill a popular and artistic need. It was not written for 
the specialist in archzology, but for the painter, the play- 
wright, the novelist and the lover of history. The plan of 
construction is such that the reader whose aim in research 
leads him to demand minute detail and historical exactitude 
is duly satisfied, while he who values the costume-idea for 
its association with the history of the nation will find pages 
that can only be compared to brilliant mosaics for color and — 





* Costume in England. By the late F. W. Fairholt. 3d edition. Enlarged and 
tho hly revised by the Hon. H. A. Dillon. Illustrated with above 700 engravings. 
2 vols. 84. New York : Scribner &, Welford. 
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variety of matter. The work is in two volumes, one devoted 
to confessed history, the other to history disguised in a glos- 
sary of terms, which amplifies many of the minor branches 
of the subject. Every imaginative man or woman is at 
heart an antiquarian. The breast that remains unmoved by 
the first chapters of this book, in which the costume of the 
ancient Britons is logically deduced from the findings in 
their tombs, must needs glow with pleasure when he reads 
of the attire in which the early Plantagenets lie effigied in 
the cellar at Fontevraud, where the French Revolution hurled 
them to lie forgotten by all save the English antiquarian. 
The Anglo-Saxons and the Danes may dress as they please 
between book-covers for aught we moderns care, but the 
military accoutrements of the warriors of the Roses, and 
the flowing robes and preposterous head-gear of their women, 
appeal to our tenderest historical associations. Queen 
Elizabeth's gowns, Mary Stuart’s wigs and Charles I.’s 
pearl earrings are not matters of indifference to posterity. 
The hooped petticoats of Queen Anne’s time strike a 
familiar chord, and modern zstheticism has accustomed us 
to the fashions that marked the last years of the Eighteenth 
Century. The author leaves his readers at the year 1799, 
and it is with regret they part from him. The illustra- 
tions have been gathered from all possible sources. Old 
tombs and monuments, public buildings, old missals and 
memoirs, ancient brasses, pictures, tapestries and precious 
stuffs have contributed to the completeness of this valuable 
work. The aid of literature has not been disdained, and 
much light is thrown upon details of costume by quotations 
from contemporary writers, especially those of a satirical 
cast. Quaint and curious information is to be gained by 
even a cursory glance at these suggestive pages. It is in- 
teresting to hear that the term of ‘ trimmer,’ a turncoat pol- 
itician, came from the fair court-dames who wore red and 
white ribbons at the same time, the red for the house of 
Hanover, the white for that of Stuart. ‘ Bombast,’ we are 
told, was originally the word applied to the stuffing with 
which men enlarged themselves after the Falstaffian mode in 
the reign of Queen Bess. But the Rev. Mr. Skeat would 
quarrel with some of the author’s derivations of current 
English words. 


“The Art of the Old English Potter.’’ * 


THIS is a new edition, somewhat enlarged, of a work al- 
ready tolerably well known to collectors and the public. It 
deals with a very interesting branch of keramic history. 
The author writes charmingly, and amateurs of the keramic 
art, in a small or in a large way, will find his pages valuable 
and instructive. The book opens with an account of the 
early British pottery, and carries the reader down to the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century, when all the various 
ramifications of the British keramic idea became concen- 
trated in the person of Josiah Wedgwood. The scheme of 
English keramics, during its most characteristic period, which 
begins with the Seventeenth Century, may be divided into 
stoneware, slip-decorated ware, delft ware, sigillated or 
stamped ware, salt-glaze, tortoise-shell and cream-color. The 
stoneware was most extensively produced by John Dwight, 
who began to work at Fulham in 1671. One of the finest 
specimens of his work is the half-length of the potter’s little 
daughter, taken after death, which is now in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Slip-decorated ware was an important pro- 
duction of Staffordshire. It is the quaintest of all the En- 
glish wares. English delft was at first an imitation of the 
Dutch. The Elers brothers, Dutchmen of wealth, settled in 
Staffordshire and perfected the native pottery. Salt-glaze 
ware came into fashion about this time, but the exact origin 
of the process of glazing with salt is not known. The 
keramic fascination cannot fail to lay hold of even the most 
indifferent reader, after a perusal of this book. The illustra- 
tions are numerous, well selected and of excellent quality. 


_—— 


* The Art of the Old English :Potter. By L.M. Solon. $2.25. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. - 
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Art Notes. 

SOME very interesting pictures are now on exhibition at the 
Avery gallery in Fifth Avenue. David Neal’s ‘ Nuns at Prayer’ 
with its excellent brushwork and skilful treatment of whites is 
not only valuable as a study but popularly attractive. Gleyre’s 
*‘ Prodigal Son’ contains good academic painting and drawing. 
No better example of the progress of artistic taste could be 
offered than the contrast presented by this piece of French clas- 
sicism and the many works of impressionistic tendency that sur- 
round it. From Gleyre to Cazin is a long step. A beautiful 
village moonlight subject and a small ee are admirable 
examples of the latter painter. Another impressionist, Vignon, 
is represented by a landscape containing peculiarly delicate and 
truthful effects of sunlight. An interesting Delacroix has Ham- 
let stabbing Polonius through the arras tor its subject. Cou- 
ture’s small classic banquet, with its sumptuous color, is no 
stranger to local exhibitions. A delicious Monticelli is ‘ The 
Crusaders.” Two water-colors of animals by Barye, the famous 
animal-sculptor, are worth studying. Victor Hugo’s drawing 
of Benjamin Franklin’s house at Passy shows impressionistic 
feeling. It is accompanied by the autograph letter which was 
sent by him with the sketch to the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission in 1865. Our readers may remember that inquiry for 
this sketch was made in these columns a year ago (March 21, 
1885), by the Hon. John Bigelow, to whom the picture was in- 
rusted by Hugo in the spring of 1865, but by whom all trace of 
it had since been lost. 

—The third and last lecture of the art series on Greek myth- 
ology will be given at the University Club Theatre on Thursday 
next, March 11. The special subject will be the ‘ Heroes of 
Homer.’ The lecturers are Mrs. Tyng and Mrs, Williamson. 

—Admirers of Roybet, whose ‘ Ruturn from the Chase’ is 
one of the most attractive paintings in the Morgan collection, 
will find much to interest them in the current Avr? Amateur. 





Mr. Lowell on International Copyright. 

[At a hearing before the Senate Committee on Patents, Friday, Jan. 29, 1886.] 

As Mr. [Geo. Walton] Green has just told you, I did not come 
here with the notion of making any speech. I supposed that this 
was a commission which would proceed by question and answer. 
But there are one or two things in the very extraordinary speech 
which Mr. Hubbard has just addressed to you, which, I think, 
call tor some comment on my part. He began by stating what 
is a very common fallacy, that there could be no such thing as 
property in books. It is generally putin another way, that there 
can be no such thing as property in an idea. There is a feeling 
I know among a great many people that books, even when they 
are printed, are like uinbrellis, Jere nature ; but by Mr. Hub- 
bard we are carried farther back than that, to the very concep- 
tion of the book. 

Now, nobody supposes that there can be property in an idea. 
The thing is a fallacy on the face of it. What we do suppose is 
that there is a property in the fashioning that is given to the 
idea, the work that a man has put into it, and I think the Con- 
stitution has already recognized that in granting patents. 
Patents are nothing but ideas fashioned in a certain way. For 
instance, the Bell telephone is precisely a parallel case to that of 
books, and I think there are a gee many people in this country 
who are interested in the Bell telephone and believe it to be 
property. ae al : 

It appears to me that a great deal of what is said in opposi- 
tion to the views of those who favor an international copyright 
is, like the statements of Mr. Hubbard, purely hypothetical. He 
tells you that it would make books dearer. Ido not think he 
has the slighest evidence on which to show you that it would 
make books dearer. My own decided opinion is that it would 
make books cheaper. When he says, also, that it is an attempt 
ot publishers to make large profits on small editions, instead 
of small profits on large editions, I think he should have a more 
general knowledge of the book trade—nay, of the modern ten- 
dencies of the trade in general—before he makes an assertion 
of that sort. It is based on the practice in England of publish- 
ing one expensive edition, and even in England the price of the 
book very soon falls. But the custom there has been pretty 
much dictated to the publishers by the owners of circulating 
libraries ; and already there is a revolt against it, which is 
becoming intensified on the whole, and I believe a reform dn 
that respect will take place there. ; 

I have one practical example to offer on the other side. For 
instance, Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, reprints a great many 
American books, and pays a copyright forthem. He prints them 
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beautifully in little volumes of most convenient size, and sells 
them for a shilling. That is not very dear. He pays his copy- 
right, remember. I myself am perfectly satisfied that, the read- 
ing public in America being much larger than in England, and 
demanding cheap books, the result of acopyright law, if we ever 
‘get one, will be to transfer the great bulk of the book trade from 
ngland to this country, and with it the publishing of books. 
That is my firm belief. But that is purely hypothetical, like Mr. 
Hubbard’s argument. Yet it seems to me there would be cer- 
tain reasons for thinking so in what we know of the instincts and 
tendencies of trade. lf the larger market be here, and if books 
have to be printed in a cheaper form in order to suit that market, 
I think they will be so printed; and so tar as the American 
public is concerned, it appears to me that if they get their books 
cheaply it does not so much matter where they are printed. 

I, myself, take the moral view of the question. 1 believe that 
this is a simple question of morality and justice ; that many of 
the arguments which Mr. Hubbard used are arguments which 
might be used for picking a man’s pocket. One could live a 
great deal cheaper undoubtedly if he could supply himself trom 
other people without any labor or cost. But at the same time— 
well, it was not called honest when I was young, and that is all 
Ican say. 1 cannot help thinking that a book which was, I 
believe, more read when | was young than it is now, is quite 
right when it says that ‘ righteousness exalteth a-nation.’ I 
believe this is a question of righteousness. I do not wish to 
urge that too far, because that is considered a little too ideal, I 
believe. But that is my view of it, and if] were asked what book 
is better than a cheap book, I should answer,.that there is one 
book better than a cheap book, and that is a book honestly come 
by. That would be my feeling. 

I am in favor of cheap books. I am not in favor of books 
poorly printed in order to make them cheap, because I think we 
should soon be suffering as much through our eyes as the Ger- 
man nation is suffering Sed their bad paper and print, and their 
obstinacy in still using the German type, which is bad for the 
eyes. From the little experience I have had of some of the 
cheaper literature that is printed in this country, 1 think one could 

not read half an hour without danger to one’s eyes. That is 
really an almost national consideration. But I should be very 
lad to have some conversation with the committee on this sub- 
ject, some suggestion from them rather than to talk somewhat 
at random. I should like to ask, in answer to one of the points 
which Mr. Hubbard made—the notion, namely, that there was 
no common-law property in books—what is the origin of prop- 
erty? [am not sure that that has ever been quite settled. I 
think the general theory is that it was force ; that the stronger 
man got possession of what he could, and held it; that force 
takes the precedence of right, as Bismarck says. Advancing 
civilization is supposed to have found a better system. 

But there are many pieces of property for which we cannot 
show any common-law right. We can show custom ‘ whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.’ And Mr. Hub- 
bard's notion that there is any meaning in the tact that copy- 
right was issued first to publishers springs ore from the fact 
that as the publisher had to buy the right of publication, the 
copyright was in him as the lawyers would say ; it was not in 
the author any longer. That follows as a matter of course. As 
for copyright being a modern species of property, that is very 
natural, if you remember that it could not possibly have arisen 
before the invention of the art of printing. To a certain extent, 
even while books were in manuscript, the author held property 
in them as his own. Of course he could not altogether pre- 
vent piracy. But if you consider any important books before 
the introduction of printing—take the most popular book, for ex- 
ample, of the Middle Ages (except certain partial versions of the 
Scriptures), the Divina Commedia of Dante ; it is so long that 
really the trouble of copying would almost have given the copyist 
a right to the possession of the book. The trouble and cost 
operated as a safeguard to the author. The reason that copy- 
right is modern is because the art of printing is modern, and 
because the rapid multiplication of books is even more modern 
than the invention of printing. 

Mr. Hubbard has told you, as if it were a certain shameful 
feeling in the English author, that the English author wants to 
get more money for his books. I confess I could not help wish- 
ing that Mr. McCarthy had been here, so that he could have 
given expression to his feelings with.regard to the reprinting 
of his story, I think it is very natural he should wish more 
money for his book, and cannot help feeling that he has as clear 
a right of property in the form he has given to his thought as 
the inventor feels that he has when he applies for a patent to pro- 

tect the materialization of his idea in the machine. For example, 
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Shakspeare takes from an Italian novel the story of the Merchant 
of Venice, we will say. But does not Shakspeare put something 
into the Merchant of Venice that nobody else by any human 
possibility could have put into it? Does he not establish in that 
way, quite as much as the inventor of a machine, a certain right 
of property? There are people, you know, who deny the right 
of property altogether, pol they enforce it with very strong rea- 
sons and make strong arguments, | think, quite as strong, it 
strikes me—to be sure, I am myself an author, and perhaps do 
not look at it fairly—as those brought against the copyrighting of 
books or the ownership of a copyright in them. 

THE CHAIRMAN [Senator Platt]. The property of an author 
in his manuscript would not be worth a great deal if he had no 
right to control its publication, would it ? 

Mr. L. Of course not. It does not become valuable until he 
can sell it, and selling it means selling it to a publisher, or sell- 
ing to the publisher the right to publish it on certain terms. 

CHAIR. What do you think would be the effect ot an interna- 
tional copyright upon the literary standard or the standard of 
literary taste in America ? 

Mr. L. I think it would be to raise it. Of course, all these 
things are matters of opinion. 1 have not any evidence, I have 
not any data to go upon ; but my own belief is that any kind of 
copyright law once passed would so thoroughly justify itselt that 
by and by even people who are now opposed to an absolute copy- 
right law would be in favor of it ; that is, to acopyright law that 
380 recognized the right of property ot a foreign author in his 

ook. 

CHAIR. What would be the ultimate effect of such a law upon 
the number of books printed ? 

Mr. L, It appears to me that the question is qualified by so 
many side questions which we must take into consideration that 
it could hardly be answered. For instance, that admirable 
and laudable habit of Americans to found free libraries, which 
is growing more and more common, would make books cheap in 
another and a better way—in good editions. 

CHAIR. What is the effect of the cheap reprints of foreign 
books upon American authorship and the publication of books 
of American authors in this country ; does it diminish or affect 
it seriously ? 

Mr. L. My own opinion would be that it would tend to 
diminish it largely by lessening its rewards. For, although the 
highest reward is of course the getting of your idea fashioned in 
some form more or less satisfactory to yourself, the author, if he 
has a family, has certain duties. Now, 1 found in England, for 
instance, that the two highest persons with whom I had to deal 
about the matter of copyright there,’ believed there should be no 
such thing as property either in books or patents. The Bell 
telephone could not have got a patent in England if those gentle- 
men had their way. They had precisely the same notion about 
all patents that Mr. Hubbard has about property in books. 

SEN. GRAY. You have spoken in regard to the morality of 
this question very interestingly and the right of ownership ot an 
author to the ideas which he has materialized in print and paper. 
The United States Government has given him a muniment ot title 
in them in the copyright law, so far as it has gone, in its own ter- 
ritory. Is there any moral obligation on the Government of the 
United States to give him a right of property extra-territorial ? 

Mr. L. I think, Mr. Senator, that books are the only form of 
exception, are they not, to our recognition of a foreigner’s prop- 
erty ; and you, of course, will remember that it is not two hun- 
dred years since wrecking was considered by those who profited 
by it to be perfectly proper, and it is not three hundred since the 
crews were slaughtered, false lights hung out, &c. That was 
considered petits by the people of the districts where it was 
practised. We cannot give an extra-territorial right to our 
authors by statute, but we can secure it for them by granting that 
right here to foreign authors. 

SEN. GRAY. Wrecking was considered the spoiling of a 
foreign country, and all foreign countries were enemies. 

MR. L. You doubtless remember that Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
a British admiral, was wrecked on the Scilly rocks in 1709 and 
what became of his ship and what became of him. He anda 
good many others are supposed to have been killed for purposes . 
of robbery by the natives. 3 

SEN. GRAY. My question was only to direct your attention to 
an explanation of your moral argument, which is a very strong 
and interesting one to me. But as to the moral obligation and 
the maintenance of that righteousness which is the glory of a 
nation, I simply desired to ask whether that obligation does rest 
with the same force on this Government to protect, extra-ter- 
ritorially, the rights of its authors and to extend the same pro- 
tection which it gives within its own boundaries ? | 
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MR. L. 


If you will pardon me, I think you are laboring your- 
self a little under that fallacy of an idea being intransferable. 


SEN. GRAY. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. L. Thecomity of nations protects all kinds of transport- 
able property except that in books. A still better example oc- 
curs to me ot the rights of property in a book. For instance, in 
the case of Gray, the poet. Take Gray’s Elegy, forexample, and 
look at any edition of Gray and you will find that there would 
be perhaps four or perhaps two lines of Gray's own at the top of 
the page, and all the rest is taken up with annotations to show 
where Gray got them from. Yet at the same time the fashion 
of the poem is so purely and exclusively Gray's, and it is so per- 
fect of its kind, that it seems to me that no man familiar with 
literature will deny Gray’s property init. Nobody else any- 
where could have made it. 

CHAIR. Mr. Estes, of the firm of Estes & Lauriat, desires to 
ask a question. 

Mr. EstTEs. Will you kindly tell me what your opinion is of 
the present state of He matters in England with regard to 
this country, and whether if this committee report a bill, and it 
is passed and becomes a law here without stipulating for reci- 
procity in Great Britain, it would be immediately granted or 
whether there is a necessity for our bargaining for reciprocity ? 

Mr. L. Surely there is no necessity for our bargaining, for 
the Queen has only to give an order in council, in accordance 
with a law already adopted in England that when any nation 
grants protection to British subjects, the subjects of that nation 
shall have the same rights in England that English subjects 
have there. 

Mr. Estes. You are clearin your opinion in regard to that ? 

Mr. L. Oh, yes; I believe that is a matter of course. 

Mr. EsTEs. That was my own opinion, but 1 wanted to know 
clearly if it was your opinion. 

Mr. L. The state of copyright in England with regard to 
American books is almost identical with the state of copyright 
here with regard to English books. That is, it any copyright is 

aid there, it is paid as a matter of honor by some more scrupu- 
ous publisher. There are other publishers not so scrupulous, so 
that if a book is popular they will publish cheaper editions. So 
that the American author not a resident has to suffer in England 
very much as the English author does here. 

MR. EsTES. With regard to other nations, do you not believe 
also that they have expressed themselves so definitely ? Most of 
the civilized nations with whom we should come in contact in 
this matter look upon the subject of international copyright as 
natural and just, and have with each other made treaties and 
regulations ; that they would immediately grant to this country 
the same right which was granted to their authors. 

Mr. L, I am sorry to say that the United States forms the 
single exception to the public opinion. of the civilized world. 

MR. EsTEs. Precisely ; that is what I wanted you to express. 

Mr. L. And as 1am rather proud of my country, and believe 
that the common sense of the people is invariably honest in the 
long run when they understand the question, I have great hopes 
that they will be quite subtile enough to see the distinction 
between right and wrong in a case like this if it be put fairly 
before them. 

CHAIR. You are to be followed by a gentleman who repre- 
sents the Typographical Union. They are the men who set the 
type, and, as I understand it, they feel that the effect of the pas- 
sage of this law would be, to a certain extent, to do away with 
some kinds of printing in this country, and, therefore, it would 
be to their disadvantage. Do you think that is true, and, if true 
immediately, do you think it would be true permanently ? 

Mr. L, It follows from what I said a little while ago that I 
cannot judge. As I say, itis a mere matter of opinion, and I 
never like to insist strongly on matters of opinion, but rather on 
matters of fact. I believe the weight of the book trade would be 
transterred to this country by the passage of an international 
copyright eventually. It seems that it is the natural tendency of 
trade to seek the largest market and adapt itselt to that market. 
For instance, when we used in the more prosperous days of our 
commerce to send cottons to India, we adapted them to the 
Indian market. It would make books cheaper, and I think there 
is no question that the book could be produced, other things 
being even, quite as cheaply on this side of the water as on the 
other, if not more so. Indeed, I do not see why it should not be 
to the advantage of the English author to print his books here. 

CHAIR. The works of a good many American authors are 
published first in serial form in magazines, and so are read by a 

people in the country before being published in book 
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Mr. L. It would be hard to say. A great many people, like 
myself, do not like to read articles in serial form, unless very 
much interested in them from some personal motive, preferrin 
to wait until the book comes out. How general that feeling is 
cannot say. 

CHAIR. Do you think a very much larger edition of a book 
bate be required if it had not been published in serial form 

rst ? 

Mr. L. I should think that might be about as broad as it is 
long. I think the publishing in serial form would be one of the 
best advertisements a book could get ; it would be talked about. 

CHAIR. But that does not hold with regard to the publication 
of the work at first in cheap form, does it ? 

MR. L. I do not quite understand the drift of your question. 

CHAIR. Well, suppose that American authors publish their 
works in a cheap edition and also in a more expensive edition, 
would the effect of the cheap edition be to lessen the demand for 
the more expensive edition ? Would there not be about the same 
demand for an expensive edition that there is now when it is not 
published in cheap form ? 

Mr. L. That is a question almost as hard to answer as 
Charles Lamb’s question about the turnip crop depending on the 
boiled legs of mutton. I am not sure there is a connection, but 
I think there is in this way: The publication in serial form is 
undoubtedly undertaken in the interests ot the author, because 
he gets paid twice forhis work. All authors who publish in that 
way get their copyright first on the story as it appears in the 
magazine, and then when the book is printed in collected form in 
a volume he gets his second copyright and it is undoubtedly 
more profitable. But I think the system has partly tound favor 
through the reason that authorship is not better remunerated 
than it is. 

CHAIR. Perhaps I can illustrate what I mean, The revised 
Old Testament was published here, I believe, in cheap form by 
the Seaside Library, or some of the cheap libraries, and perhaps 
also in the Independent, simultaneously with its publication in 
book form here. 

Mr. L. It was published in Chicago in book form, if I re- 
member rightly, and they had a story (perhaps Mr. Estes could 
tell us whether it is the fact) that it was sent over by telegraph. 
But I think of course that was not so. 

CHAIR. Would the dissemination of that revision in a cheap 
form in any way affect the sale of the edition in book torm ? 

Mr. L. I hope that what applies to the Bible hardly applies 
to any other book. Everybody wants his Bible ; and perhaps 
wants two or three Bibles in the course of his life, as the condi- 
tion of his eyes changes ; he wants better type, and so on, as he 
gets older. I should not think that that therefore was a question 
the answer to which would enlighten us in our present inquiry, 
because the Bible is so exceptional a book. 

CHAIR. Well, take another book. Mr. Robert P. Porter has 
just publishsd in book form his letters, which he calls * Bread- 
winners Abroad,’ and has also published them through Messrs. 
Ogilvie & Co. in a cheap form. ; 

Mr. L. It depends. You remember Charles Lamb's defini- 
tion of ‘ books that no gentleman’s library should be without.’ 
There is acertain class of books, what are called standard books. 
My own impression is that the gathering of private libraries is 
diminishing ; at least I think it is on the whole, according to my 
own observation. I mean to say that fewer people, in propor- 
tion to the number of educated people in a community, collect 
libraries now than formerly, because large libraries are now 
more readily within the reach of so many people. I think it 
would depend entirely on the quality ot the book. In that case 
the cheap edition, like the publication in serial form, might ad- 
vertise it ; but if it were a book like Green’s History, for instance, 
that people would like in their libraries, they would, of course, 
prefer a good edition to a cheap one. 1 do not know whether 
any compensation is paid Mr. Green’s widow. I am sorry to 
say that he is dead and has left a widow—I ought not to say in 
narrow circumstances—but certainly far from rich. I do not 
know whether any copyright is paid her for the use of his book 
here. I have a sort of fellow feeling with widows myseli, even 
when they are not widows of authors ; but I think the widows of 
authors are generally left a little worse off than the widows of 
other people. I believe that it is the unanimous opinion of the 
authors of America, so tar as they are competent to judge, that 
the granting of foreign copyright would benefit American litera- 
ture. It would certainly take a very huge weight off it. There 
is no question about that. 

CHair. I asked Mr. Scudder a question yesterday as to what 
he thought the effect of international copyright would be on the 
habit of publication in America ; whether we should We likely to 
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adopt: to some extent here the English system of publishing 
expensive editions of the book first and then a cheaper edition 
afterward. What do you think about that ? 

Mr. L. I doubt that, because the habits of this country are 
not like the habits of England. There the collection of libraries 
has also diminished very much, but is still large in country 
houses and soon. People who are rich wish to have a hand- 
some copy of a book in their library, and for that purpose this 
handsome edition is published. But if you will pardon me for 
digressing for a moment from this subject, it seems to me there 
are a great many ways in which our laws about books are very 
disadvantageous to the country. I think, myself, that the tax on 
books is a barbarism. 

SEN. TELLER. You mean the revenue tax? 

Mr.L. Yes; it has prevented me from buying a great many 
books in the course of my life which would have been very valu- 
able to me, and the imprints were comparatively valueless when 
I got them. I cannot at this moment as I could if I lived in any 
other country of the world, even Turkey, subscribe to a foreign 
society and receive its publications without the trouble of going 
to the post-office and paying the duty ; and, as I happen to live 
up in the country now, that is very inconvenient. To be sure, 
as they know me, I am able to get the books sent up to the post- 
office of the town where I am living and pay my tax there, but 
it seems to me a very bad system. 

SEN. TELLER. I understood you to say that, in your judg- 
ment, this would not raise the price of general literature in the 
country—the passage of this act would not dothat? 

Mr. L. I do not believe it would. Of course one cannot 
eneralize from a few instances which have come within his own 
nowledge or under his own observation ; but I know there are 

instances of people who have been overheard talking on the sub- 
ject, as, fur instance, in Boston, where they have bookstalls at 
the railway stations, and this is what has been observed: A 
person will come to the bookstall and take up a book of Howells’s 
or Clemens’s or some other author and ask, ‘ How much is this ?’ 
The reply is, ‘It is so much.’ Next to it will be a cheaper re- 
print of an English novel, very likely worthless, but he will buy 
that because it costs only 25 cents. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Mayl ask you a question? I merely want to 
ask Mr. Lowell if he does not consider that if an international 
copyright law should be passed, the same deluge of foreign liter- 
ature which we have always had before, and which we so much 
value now, would remain ours, and at the end of forty-two years, 
all the foreign books we had brought in in the mean time and 
allowed a copyright on, as well as our own books, would be added 
to that flood J that this cheap literature would still remain ; 
is it not true that this does not take cheap foreign literature away 
from the country permanently ? 

Mr. L. I have already expressed my opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
that it would probably cheapen literature here vastly, and I gave 
an instance in the case of reprints. I dare say Mr. Douglas has 
reprinted some of your books, Mr. Clemens ? 

Mr. CLEMENS. Yes, he has. 

Ma. L. And he pays you a copyright and a fair one, does he 
not? 

MR. CLEMENS, Yes, he does. 

Mr. L. AsI have said he publishes these books in a pretty 
form, a model form, for a shilling, rather less than 25 cents. 

SEN. TELLER. You used the word ‘eventually’ a moment 
ago. What did you mean by that, what length of time; at the 
end of forty-two years ? 

Mr. L. [had no reference to the duration of a copyright, 
I meant when the trade is adjusted to the new conditions. 

CuHair. Is the practice of publishing cheap editions of Eng- 
lish authors in England more prevaient than the practice of pub- 
lishing cheap editions of American authors in America ? 

Mr. L. They have taken a leaf out of our book and are 
beginning to publish cheap editions. I know of one author in 
England whom I have now in mind, a man of great ability, but 
whose books were not particularly popular. His books were 
published in the usual way at thirty-two shillings, or whatever 
the price was, a perfectly absurd price, and had a very limited 
sale, because it was only thoughtful people who read and ap- 
preciated them. He is now publishing a shilling edition and 
the sale is large. He had difficulty in persuading his publisher 
to do this, but that was the result of it, and the same facts 
would persuade publishers here that persuaded them in England. 

CHAIR. Where does the practice of publishing cheap editions 
of domestic authors prevail to the greatest extent, here or in 
England ? 

Mr. L. I have never seen an instance of so cheap a publica- 
tion here as some of which I have known in England. I was 
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telling Mr. Green as we were coming along, that one of the pro- 
foundest lessons in modesty I ever received was early in m 
career when an English publisher reprinted one of my books 
and was good enough to send me a copy of it—all that I ever 
received. It came through the custom-house, and for the pur- 
poses of the custom-house was marked on the outside, ‘ value 
sixpence.’ I have remembered that ever since. [Laughter.] 

HAIR. I suppose that all copyright legislation should be, 
like patent legislation, directed towards the good of the whole 
country. I do not know but what you may have spoken on that 
topic while I was absent a little while ago. 

Mr. L. No; I have, of course, that feeling quite as strongly 
as the gentleman who spoke before me. I believe this would be 
for the good of the whole country, or I would not advocate it; 
but, mind you, we authors are not asserting a monopoly. In 
every other species of property there is to a certain extenta 
monopoly ; that is, a man has it entirely under control, and does 
not forfeit it at the end of forty-two years. Here is the only ex- 
ceptional property, and I think the reason it is exceptional is due 
to the muddle-headedness of my Lord Chief Justice Holt, or 
whoever it was, that could not see that there was no necessary 
distinction. 

CHAIR. But you do not regard it as in the interest of the 
whole people merely to be able to publish dime novels ? 

Mr. L. Idonot. So far asl can judge from what is told 
me, the greater part of the literature that is reprinted here is such 
as I would never offer to or allow my children to read. 

SEN. TELLER. That is also probably true in regard to some 
of our American authors as well as foreign authors, and includes 
books published in this country ? 

Mr. L. Well, [ think the purity of tone of mgst of our 
American authors is rather remarkable, and very creditable to 
the country. 

SEN. TELLER. 
that. 

MR. L. I have not happened to encounter them. 

SEN. TELLER. I do not speak of immoral works, but what 
I call trashy works, worthless books. 

Mr. L. Ofcourse 1 should be sorry to see the reading of 
those books increased, but I think even the reading of them keeps 
people out of worse mischief. I had rather see them reading 
them than to see theminbar-rooms, Butit is really for the pro- 
tection of our better authors, I think, those who would be gener- 
ally considered as having done us some credit, like Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Irving, Cooper, and Longfellow. They are the ones, 
I think, who could profit the most by it, because they come more 
directly into competition with foreign authors. 

CuHatrrR. If the publication of that class of works could be 
stimulated in this country, you think it would be for the benefit 
of the whole people ? 

Mr. L. Unquestionably it would. I do not know of any way 
in which nations distinguish themselves except by their brains ; 
that is, permanently to make an impression upon all mankind. 

CHarIR. There has been a good deal said about the standard 
of American fiction. You think it would tend to elevate that 
standard if this international copyright should be adopted ? 

Mr. L. I think it would; but that, of course, as I say, isa 
matter merely of opinion, and I am not so competent to speak 
on that subject as some others, because my line of reading is 
rather in another direction. I am somewhat fond of saying to 
people who ask me if I have read this or that book, that I have 
not yet got beyond the fourteenth century, but that I shall get 
down to them in due time. 

CHaIR. You can get some of those works of the fourteenth 
century very cheaply, can you not ? 

Mr. L. No, and that is the very thing of which I am com- 
plaining. When the society for the publication of early French 
books was established in Paris, it was a thing in which I was 

articularly interested—the old French ; and I made myself a 
oundation member at what was a considerable price for me to 
pay, and these are the very books of which, I fear, I lost a con- 
siderable number of volumes while I was abroad, owing to their 
miscarrying in the post-office, and so on, and they are books 
which cannot easily be replaced. 

Cuair. They have not got back to the fourteenth century yet? 

Mr. L. I think they are beyond the fourteenth century. They 
would not have taxed the books then; they rather favored 
them. Books were so scarce that they were chained in libraries, 
which shows that the ideas of some people in regard to peaey 
in books were very much the same as they are now. I will not 
detain you any longer, unless the committee have some questions 
to ask me. 

SEN. TELLER. 


I think so, too; but there are exceptions to 


I understand from you that you think the 
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mechanical work of making books would be better under this 
law in some way. You spoke of the inferior quality of work in 
some instances. 

Mr. L. Thecheap reprints are addressed to a particular pub- 
lic, and not to the public who collect books and are accustomed 
to better editions and would like them. Therefore, | think, it 
the only edition is to become a cheap one, it would improve in 
appearance very much, somewhat as Mr. Douglas makes his 
books in Edinburgh, more attractive. It seems to me that thet 
would be the natural consequence. 

CHaIR, Do people who read the cheap reprint$ of English 
books preserve them to any extent ? 

MR. L. No; I think they are not preserved atall. Itisa 
marvel where they go to. Those books get out of print quickly. 
I remember that I religiously preserved all the books that were 
sent me early in my life in order to give them to the college li- 
brary, because I said, whether worthless or not they will disap- 
pear; and many of those books have disappeared, and cannot 
. be bought at all or procured, except the copies preserved there. 
They go back to the paper maker as waste paper. I wish to say 
before I sit down, in reference to the gentleman who is to tollow 
me, that I doubt if there is a class in the community who have 
amore profound sympathy with the typographical unions than 
we have. It is not that we wish to deprive them of their bread. 
I personally have a very strong sympathy with all labor organi- 
zations, and I think, as I have said, the result of a copyright 
law will be to give them more work rather than less. 

SEN. CHACE. I would like to hear that idea elaborated a 
little. 

Mr. L. You cannot elaborate a hypothesis very well, you 
know. You state it, andthat isall you can do. You state it for 
another person to reflect upon. 

SEN. CHACE. I did not know but what you could give us the 
processes by which you arrive at that result. 

MR. L. i say that trade follows certain channels, and is at- 
tracted towardsamarket. There is no question that the greatest 
market in the world tor English books is going to be here. 

SEN: CHACE. Now, you are touching on the question of pro- 
ducing the books—the printing and manufacturing of them, 
It is in that part of that operation of book-making that these 
gentlemen are affected. Their competitors in Great Britain 
work tor less wages than they want to receive and seem to think 
they ought to receive. 

Mr. L. It the argument were to go on that ground, the 
American author is the only laborer in America who is brought 
into competition with people who are paid absolutely nothing. 

SEN. CHACE. I would like to hear how you justify the position 
that the author should be protected in his labor, as I believe he 
should be, because it is the labor of his intellect. 

Mr. L. I did not use the word ‘protection,’ I think. I 
think I said we were entitled to our property in our books, I do 
not concede that you are entitled to limit us to forty-two years. 
But as you are stronger than I am, I give it up. 

_SEN. CHACE. We are limited in that manner by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. L. Well, the Constitution has several times yielded where 
there has been a difference of opinion. 

CHAIR. Let me suggest a thought with reference to this 
matter of which we have last been speaking. It is argued that 
the production of labor-saving machines results simply in a dis- 
placement and readjustment of labor. You think that might be 
the effect in this case ? 

MR. L. I think that is very possible. 

SEN, CHACE. Is it not your opinion that books can be manu- 
factured cheaper in England than in this country ? 

Mr. L. Ido not know, butI should doubt it. It would be 
invidious to give my reasons, but I doubt it. I think we area 
* remarkably intelligent people over here and that our workmen 
are remarkably intelligent. ite 

Cuarir. And that our publishers are remarkably enterprising, 
I suppose ? ; 

Mr. L. Yes; they are. 





Current Criticism 


Goop Books FoR Boys.—Though some boys’ books are de- 
lightful reading, both for old and young boys, it is certain that 
boys should not confine their studies to books ‘ dedicated at the 
young.’ Thackeray, we know from his Roundabout Paper on 
‘A Lazy Idle Boy,’ read Dumas and Miss Porter and Mrs, Rad- 
cliffe at a very early age, and Dickens has told the world how 
he lived with ‘Tom Jones’ till he became, in fancy, ‘a child’s 

- Tom Jones, a harmless creature.” Without reckoning in ‘Tom 
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Jones,’ many of the masterpieces of literature are emphatically 
books for boys. There are all Dickens’s best things, and we 
know that Master Harry East read about Mr. Winkle’s horse 
with interest at quite an early moment in his career. No boy 
who can read at all can fail to be delighted with the opening part 
of ‘David Copperfield,’ with the opening chapters of ‘ Great 
Expectations,’ with ‘ Nicholas Nickleb , above al! with Mr, 
Squeers, with ‘ Pickwick,’ and with ‘ Oliver Twist.’ But the 
last is a dangerous book, because the humors of the Dodger 
and Charlie Bates invite imitation, and a fanciful youth might 
be seduced into a purely Platonic abstraction of fogles and 
tickers. Much of Thackeray is excellent for boys, because, 
whenever he writes about boys, he writes with so much knowl- 
edge and sympathy. Pen, and Clive, and young Rawdon, and 
old Figs, and Berry and Biggs at school, are all as good as 
‘Tom Brown.’—The Saturday Review. 





MRs. MORGAN’S $15,000 VASE.—When it is considered that a 
year’s trituration of the fine fe-tun-tse and kaolin was not 
thought too much to produce the paste of such a vase, and that 
during that year it was passed and repassed, dilute as milk and 
water, through the finest silks, after which it was formed into 
the desired article ; and that when, after all that care and labor, 
it was committed to the kiln, a heat too great or too little by a 
degree, or in duration too long or too short by a moment, meant 
ruin and failure—when these things are taken into account, then 
it will be dimly seen what knowledge, what skill, and what high 
artistic genius the making of such a vase implies. Thus it is a 
very pure and a very beautiful thing, and it appeals in all its 
qualities to the distinctive inclination of the cultivated Oriental 
whose tastes are simplicity itself, and whose meditations are 
drawn from a depth of moral philosophy of which Contucius is 
the great if not the only apostle. It is small, indeed, but those 
who think it dear at $15,000 may take that sum and enough other 
money to travel all over the world, without being able to find 
its equal in any land under the sun.—Zhe Sun. 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN OPERA.—The season of 
American opera at the Academy of Music has been watched 
with the deepest interest. The organization of a local opera 
company was a new undertaking, and one that was regarded 
with considerable misgiving. The most careful observers of 
the progress of operatic affairs in America predicted immediate 
failure. Everything was against theexperiment. The time was 
not ripe for American music, and the launching of an enterprise, 
which after all was only English opera given under local aus- 
pices, was not deemed prudent. Some persons declared that 
the Americans would support it from patriotic motives, but those 
who understood the character of Americans best knew that they 
would support nothing but what pleased them, no matter whence 
it came. The initial performances of the new organization did 
much to remove its success trom the region of speculation. 
Artistically, the new opera company was worthy of considera- 
tion. The only question to be solved now is how much the peo- 
ple of New York will find to admire in it after the charm of 
novelty has worn off. The problem of its ability to withstand 
the toot! of Time and the staleness of custom has yet to be 
solved.— The Saturday Review. 





Notes 


Dr. C. C, ABBOTT, author of ‘ A Naturalist’s Rambles about 
Home’ and ‘ Upland and Meadow,’ is at work on a new book 
to be called ‘ Afloat,’ which will be devoted to the Crosswicks 
Creek—a picturesque little stream that skirts the Bonaparte Park 
and pours into the Delaware River at Bordentown, after making 
many devious turnings on its course from the village whose name 
it bears. The book will be copiously illustrated. 

—On Saturday last the publisher of General Grant’s Memoirs 
handed to Mrs. Grant a slip of paper which bore the following 
legend : 
No. 353. New York, Feb. 27, 1886. 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 

Pay to the order of Mrs. Julia D. Grant Two Hundred Thousand 
Dollars. 

$200,000. Cuas. L. WessTeR & Co, 
Mr. Webster hopes to be able to repeat this performance before 
the Fourth of July ; and he smiles when he remembers General 
Grant’s incredulity on being assured that the author’s share in 
the profits of the sale of the Memoirs would eventually amount 
to $150,000, 
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—The first volume of the Actors Series, edited by Messrs. 
Brander Matthews and Laurence Hutton, will be published by 
Cassell & Co. within a fortnight. The series is made up of 
anecdotes of actors culled trom all sources, and each actor to 
whom the.anecdotes relate is treated of in a biographical sketch 
trom the pen of some well-known critic or player. The design 
tor the covers of the series was made by Mr. Hamilton Bell of 
Mr. Daly’s theatre, and is emblematic of the character of the 
series. 

—Mr. Daly’s New York season will close on May1. After 
brief engagements in Boston and Philadelphia his company will 
sail for Europe on May 15. It is to play in London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hamburg, Berlin, Paris, Liverpooland Dublin. 


—John Gilbert was seventy-six years old last Saturday. He 
thinks he is the oldest actor on the American stage, and probably 
the oldest one in active service in the world. 

—Prof. H. H. Boyesen will commence the delivery of a course 
of six free public lectures at Columbia College to-day (Saturday) 
on the tendencies of contemporary literature. Thesubject of the 
first will be ‘ The French Novelists,’ and of the subsequent ones 
‘French Poets and Critics,’ ‘The German Novel,’ * The Eng- 
lish Novel,’ ‘ Russian Novelists and Nihilists ’ and ‘ Scandinavian 
Poets and Novelists.’ The lectures will be delivered on succes- 
sive Saturday mornings, from \11:30 to 12:30 o'clock. Tickets 
may be had by addressing Praf. Boyesen at Columbia College, 
Madison Avenue and Forty-nintth Street. 

—* Omaha Sociology,’ the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey’s admirable 
contribution to the ‘ Third Agnual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology ’ reviewed in these cojumns a week ago, is also printed 
in pamphlet form at the Government Printing Office. The author 
deprecates the application of the word * thesaurus’ to his mono- 

raph, which contains, he says, but a half of the material col- 
ected for it, and ‘is scarcely more than the A, B, C, of the sub- 
ject.” Mr. Dorsey devoted three months of the year 1882 to the 
collection of materials for a paper containing ‘ Notes on Kansas 
Sociology '—the sociology, that is, of the Kansas Indians, not of 
the white settlers in the State of that name. 

—‘ George Washington, the Expander of England,’ is the title 
of a lecture delivered by Prof. Freeman at Oxford on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

—Laurence Hutton has written a paper on *‘ The Infant Phe- 
nomenon on the Stage’ for Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 
which is close of kin to his entertaining essay in the current 
Lippincott’s on ‘ The American Play.’ 

—In its February number Zhe Yale Literary Magazine cele- 
brates its semi-centennial. The paper was started in 1836 by 
William M. Evarts, and has ‘ held its own’ for half a century. It 
is to-day, we believe, not only the oldest college publication, but 
the oldest monthly of any sort in America. Senator Evarts, 
President Gilman of John Hopkins, ex-President White of 
Cornell, Donald G. Mitchell, the Hon. W. W. Crapo and Profs. 
E. R. Sill, T. R. Lounsbury, Charlton T, Lewis and C. A. Lyman 
contribute to its jubilee number. 


—lIrene E. Jerome, author and designer of ‘ One Year’s Sketch- 
Book,’ has just put forth through Lee & Sheppard ‘ an illustrated 
souvenir’ called ‘ The Message of the Bluebird.’ 

—A new edition of Mr. H. C. Bunner’s ‘ Airs from Arcady’ 
has been called tor and is just ready. 

—Mr. David Ker has written a story, which Cassell & Co. will 
=. entitled ‘ Lost Among White Africans.’ It narrates a 

y’s adventures among the natives of the Upper Congo. 

—Mr. ps or Schuyler has made a book of some of his recent 
lectures, and Messrs. Scribner will publish them under the title 
‘American Diplomacy.’ Mr. Schuyler has been a diplomat for 
seventeen years, and speaks by the card. 

—The current Book Buyer contains a short biographical sketch 
of Mr. R. L. Stevenson, from which we learn that he is now in 
his thirty-fifth year, a Scotchman, born in Edinburgh, and 
* proud of his nationality.” At present Mr. Stevenson is living in 

‘a pleasant country house, which he calls Skerryvore, at Bourne- 
mouth, in the south of England. In 1879 he came to America, 
making the voyage from Liverpool in the steerage, and going 
across the country in an emigrant car. The adventures of this 
original trip were recorded in papers published in Longman's 
Magazine and The Saturday Review. In California he married 
an American lady, whose name appears in connection with his 
on the title-page of ‘The Dynamiters.’ Their adventures 
together in a deserted mining-camp in Southern California are 
recorded in ‘ The Silverado Squatters,’ originally published in 

The Century. Mr. Stevenson's latest story, ‘ The Strange Case 
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of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ published by the Scribners, has 
reached a sale ot 15,000 copies. 

—Julian Magnus has a pleasant and ingenious short story in 
last week’s Harper's Bazar. It is aboutagroup of snowbound 
passengers, and its publication was opportune. 

—Kate Field has written a humorous sketch in which some 
personal experiences are chronicled. It is called ‘Our Summer 
Outing,’ and it will appearin Harfer’s Magazine with illustra- 
tion. Miss Field’s bulldog and horse play prominent parts in 
the sketch. . 

—The ‘ Memorial of George Fuller,’ which Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. have in press, will contain a life of the painter by Mr. W. 
D. Howells, with some personal recollections by Messrs. W. J, 
Stillman, F. D. Millet and others. Besides these contributions, 
there will be a complete list ot Mr. Fuller’s works, with the dates 
and the names of the present owners. Four of the illustrations 
are engravings of representative paintings cut by Mr. Closson— 

Winifred Dysart,’ * Psyche,’ ‘ The ‘Turkey Pasture,’ * An Ideal 
Head,’ and one, ‘ The Romany Girl,’ by T. Cole. To these are 
added the portrait of Mr. Fuller, engraved by Kruell, and an 
etching of the artist's home and studio in Deerfield, Mass., by 
FE. H. Garrett. The edition is limited to 300, and the entire 
profit will go to Mrs. Fuller. 

—Not the least important of Harper & Bros.’ announcements 
is a complete index to their Monthly. 

—Charles Howard Montague’s new novel, * Two Strokes of the 
Bell,’ published by the new house of W. I. Harris & Co., Boston, 
is said to be meeting with a large sale. 


Publications Received. 


[Receipt of new publications ane in this column. Further notice 

of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no addres 

18 given, the publication is issued in New York.] 

Barr, Mrs. A. E. The Last of the Macallisters. 25c...........-..+- . Harper & Bros, 
echer, H. W. Oratory..............-+ Philadelphia : National School of Oratory. 

Brinton, Dr. D. G. Notes on the Mangue... .......-- Philadelphia : D. G. Brinton, 

Brinton, Dr. D.G. The Study of the Nahuat! Language....Phila. : D. G. Brinton, 






Buck, J. D. Nature aad Aim of Theosophy. asc... Cincinnati : Robt. Clarke & Co. 
Childs, E. E. History of the United States. $1 ... Baker & Taylor, 
Enault, L. Carine, agc........ ceccececss oe ccsdcecccocescos WER. Ik. JENN 
Farjeon,"B..L, Aunt Parker, 20c....... ..-+. Harper & Bros, 
Harte, Bret. Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. $1 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Keenan, Se ROR ILO os cccchuerdnconsesecesecescees D. Appleton & Co, 
Lamb, C. Mrs. Leicester's School. $1.50....... ...sseeeeeee A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
ES NN SEEN 5s an once bbb oogucedeecserees secens D. Appleton & Co, 
McCosh. a ; ——_ in & College. 256: ....0.cc0ccccees ee A. C, Armstrong & Son, 
Mackenzie, W. The Man of Feeling. 10.........+++-+++ socdieseece 006 Cassell & Co. 


Merris, G.S. University Education......... ... Ann Arbor: Andrews & Witherby. 
Payne, W. H.Compayré’s History of Pedagogy. 22-8, -een : D. C. Heath & Co. 
Porter, J. A. Sketches of Yale Life...... ;--Washington, D. C.: Arlington Pub. Co. 
Raymond, G. L. Poetry as a Representative Art. $1.75........G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Religious Progress. 4 crown..... sebebssumehaseres «ness (0% London: Tribner & Co. 
Richards, E. H. Food Materials and their Adulterations..Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 
Schmidt, O. The Mammalia. $1.50.....200..2---eccceecree -sees D. Appleton & Co. 





Sheemaker, J. W. Practical Elocution. $t.25...Phila. : National School ef Oratory. 
Stickler, Dr. A The Adirondacks. $1 i G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Stoddard, C.W. The Lepers of Molokai. roc... Notre Dame, Ind.: Ave Maria Press, 
Swan, A.S. Adam Hepburn’s Vow. $2... .....cessecesscceceees eevee Cassell & Co. 
Thurston, E. A. Echoes of Many Voices............+-00+ Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are rét- 
quested to give the number of the question sor convenience of 


veference.| 
ANSWERS. 


No. 1092.—In vol. 1 of ‘The British Muse’ (1738), the lines misquoted 
by our correspondent are quoted on page 82, and credited to Chapman and 
Shirlev’s ‘Ball.’ We cannot answer for the joint authorship. Shirley wrote s 
comedy called ‘The Ball’ in 1639. The lines corrected and extended read as 
follows : 

*Tis poor. and not becoming perfect gentry, 
To bnild their glories at their father’s cost ; 
But at their own expense of blood or virtue 
To raise them living monuments. Our birth 
Ts not our own act ; honor upon trust 

Onur ill-deeds forfeit ; and the wealthy sums 
Purchased by other's fame or sweat will be 
Onr stain ; for we inherit nothing truly 

But what our actions make us worthy of. 





No. 1106.—The verses beginning ‘Now rest for the wretched’ (not 
‘wicked ’) are by Grace Greenwood, and are published amongst her poems 
under the title ‘Leap from the Long Bridge.’ 

Pomona, Cat. H. B. 8. 








Wuart Powder will I use this warm weather? Why, Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder lasts 
longer than any other, and is not sticky. 4 

















